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In other words, geology, so far as it furnishes us
anything of value, is a philosophy. As much might
be said of physics and chemistry. They deal with
agencies and elements wholly beyond the range of
our senses, and yet most of the material progress of
the world has resulted from men's reasonings about
these invisible and intangible things. The chemical
atoms, the luminiferous ether, electricity, all existed
the same as now before anything was known of them.
It is clear, therefore, that all the value they have now
is due to the actions of men, and this has chiefly
consisted in observing facts and drawing conclusions
from these facts. So that chemistry and physics con-
stitute a philosophy. Thus we might go through the
whole list. The more complex a science is, the
greater the number of facts required to reason from,
and the more difficult the task of drawing correct
conclusions from the facts. When we come to
sociology the number of details is so immense that
it is no wonder many declare them wholly unmanage-
able. I confess that to proceed according to the
method chiefly in vogue of attacking the concrete
phenomena presented by local and restricted areas
and accumulating a heterogeneous mass of details,
the case would be hopeless. The only prospect of
success lies in a classification of the materials. This
classification of sociological data amounts in the end
to the classification of all the subsciences that range
themselves under the general science of sociology.
In calling this chapter the "Data of Sociology," I